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has survived the religious wars and the Treaty of West- 
phalia. The intolerance of Mr. Eoosevelt for the opin- 
ions of the pacifists, his delight in calling them "cra- 
vens," "cowards," "poltroons," "destroyers," "eunuchs," 
etc., is in point. The intolerance of the pacifists for Mr. 
.Roosevelt is none the less pertinent. Some of the adjec- 
tives applied to Mr. Eoosevelt are that he is intemperate, 
intolerant, superficial, conventional, platitudinous, stu- 
pid, wicked, cheap, slap-you-in-the-face, bull-necked, 
swash-bucklin, hell-roaring, mailed fist, doltish. The 
point is that the intolerance is typical of all kinds of 
intolerance, whether it be from one side or the other, 
and intolerance is a fruitful source of differences, sus- 
picions, fears, hatreds, and conflicts. 

Another reason why men are willing to go to war is 
the absence of an adequate international organization 
which makes international law possible and effective. It 
is true that nations are, for the most part, unwilling 
to submit certain cases to any international organization 
now existing. It is also true that large numbers of men, 
and that among the leaders of men, see no sanction for 
international law other than force. When an issue is 
joined, they see no recourse other than arms. 

It is hot our purpose here to analyze these causes of 
war, nor to show the ways of overcoming them. We 
simply state them. 



THE LETTERS FROM DR. ELIOT 

It is comforting to us that Dr. Charles W. Eliot, with 
his rich experience, is applying his great mind so 
assiduously to the problem of how to overcome war. 
We long ago learned to listen to his words with respect. 
The world has profited greatly by his teachings, and it 
will profit by them increasingly. 

His letters, which appear elsewhere in these columns, 
deserve an answer, if an answer is possible. We do not 
refer to the matters about which he and we agree, but 
to the issues about which we seem to disagree, at least 
about which there are differences of understanding. 

It is evident that we have not succeeded in making 
clear that our "plan," "more feasible and more prom- 
ising" to us than any other plan, is that there may be 
an extension of that rational international organization 
which has already been so hopefully begun. We refer, 
of course, to the court of arbitration provided for in 
1899, a tribunal which has already demonstrated its 
practicability and its serviceability. We refer also to 
the Supreme Court of the World, which practically all 
of the nations of the world unanimously agreed to in 
principle in 1907. 

Then, too, we have not made clear that our "plan" 
does provide for "a sanction for international law." 
From our point of view, the sanction upon which we 



depend is the only hopeful sanction, because it is the 
only real and ultimate sanction. In 1625 Grotius based 
the sanction of international law, that is to say sover- 
eignty, in nature. Puffendorf and Hobbes took the po- 
sition that, since there is no compelling force behind 
international law, international law is therefore not 
binding. But Bynkershoek found the sanction of in- 
ternational law to lie in the common consent of men ; 
that is to say, in humanity or public opinion. 

The American Peace Society subscribes, with Elihu 
Root, James Brown Scott, and others, to this last inter- 
pretation. The sanction for international law, like the 
sovereignty of nations, lies in the very consent of the 
parties ; that is to say, in public opinion which grows 
out of the customs, codes, decisions, treaties, awards, 
laws, and precedents of men in their associated capaci- 
ties. To repeat, we place the ultimate sanction of in- 
ternational law not in force, but in public opinion. 

Again, we should have made clearer that it is not our 
"policies" in Europe which have been "shown to be 
wholly futile." Our policies have unfortunately re- 
ceived very little attention from the powers now at war. 
The policy of the European nations has been more 
nearly the policy seemingly approved by Dr. Eliot, 
namely, that "There is no government and no court in 
the world which does not rest ultimately upon force." 
That is the only policy that has been effectively in opera- 
tion in Europe, especially during the last forty years. 
It must be that policy, therefore, which has failed and 
brought on the present war. It is that policy, and that 
policy only, we believe, which has "postponed the com- 
ing of international peace." An interesting aspect of 
Dr. Eliot's position is that he himself seems really to 
disapprove of that bloody policy when he uses a bit con- 
temptuously the words : "the violent proceedings of the 
international law-breaker who believes that in practice 
might makes right." 

In short, we wish that Dr. Eliot, and those who be- 
lieve with him, might heartily agree with us that the 
problem of "competitive national arming and the fight- 
ing sure to result therefrom" is to be solved only by a 
finer international organization in terms of interna- 
tional law backed, as it must be, by the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion. We wish that he and they would grant 
further that it is not our "methods or policies" that 
have been proved to be "unsound." Surely it is not the 
failure of our long-pursued policies that is "abject." 
The abject "failure" is to be found elsewhere. We are 
quite clearly of the opinion that it is to be found in the 
philosophy of Puffendorf, Hobbes, and Dr. Eliot that 
"there is no government and no court in the world 
which does not rest ultimately on force." 

We may appropriately quote from the Prime Minister 
of England, who, speaking in Dublin in September, 
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1914, declared that one of the ends we must all keep in 
view is "the substitution for force, for the clash of com- 
peting ambition, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, of a real European partnership based 
on the recognition of equal right and established and 
enforced by a common will." 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

Universities, At the recent opening of the Leeds 

and the War University Medical School, England, 

Sir William Osier, Eegius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, referred to the present war as 
"a periodic attack of acute mania on the part of the 
race." Sir William, not unknown to Americans, be- 
lieves that the young men of England have been trained 
to regard warfare as one of the prerogatives of Jehovah. 
He said: "The pride, pomp, and circumstance of war 
have so captivated the human mind that its horrors are 
deliberately minimized. The soldier embodies the he- 
roic virtues, and the camp is the nursery of fortitude 
and chivalry. The inspiration of the nation is its bat- 
tles." 

The explanation of this, he believes, lies in the fact 
that we are in the childhood of civilization, the lust of 
war is still in the blood. There seems to be no final 
appeal but to the ordeal of battle. "Some of us," he 
said, "had indulged the fond hope that in the power 
man had gained over nature had arisen possibilities for 
intellectual and social development such as to control 
collectively his morals and emotions, so that the nations 
would not learn war any more. We were foolish enough 
to think that where Christianity had failed science 
might succeed, forgetting that the hopelessness of the 
failure of the gospel lay not in the message, but in its 
interpretation. The promised peace was for the indi- 
vidual — the world was to have tribulations." He de- 
clared that organized knowledge must infiltrate every 
activity of human life. There is a difficulty in those 
islands which in fruitful ideas, inventions, and discov- 
eries has had the lion's share, but failed to grasp imme- 
diately their practical importance. The leaders of in- 
tellectual and political thought were not awake when 
the dawn appeared. The oligarchy who ruled polit- 
ically were ignorant; the hierarchy who ruled intellect- 
ually were hostile. In two ways science is the best 
friend war ever had: it has made slaughter possible on 
a scale undreamt of, and it has enormously increased 
man's capacity to maim and to disable his fellow-man. 
Sir William believes that in the present war at least five 
or six millions of men in the prime of life will be killed. 

As against science's contribution to war, the distin- 
guished physician believes that there is a great credit 
balance — the enormous number spared the misery of 



sickness, unspeakable tortures saved by anaesthesia, the 
lessened time of convalescence, the whole organization 
ofi nursing. 

Dr. M. E. Sadler, Viee-Chancellor of Leeds Univer- 
sity, pointed out that the universities of Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin have had a great deal to do with 
bringing on the war. He expressed the feeling also 
that British universities had neglected scientific inter- 
ests and methods in the training of young men who had 
passed on to high positions in the civil service. He 
added: "If Oxford had cared more for the study of the 
humanities and dialectics, we might have had in our 
civil service and government men who were so alert to 
the real drift of things and so alive to the possibilities 
of the destructive power of science that they in trumpet 
tones might have aroused their countrymen and pre- 
vented this war." 

Our personal opinion is that the failure of the uni- 
versities is only one aspect of the more colossal failure 
of our total human collective effort to establish interna- 
tional machinery for the realization of simple justice. 



The Program w e are glad to call attention to the pro- 
of the Peace m of the pifth American p eaee Con . 

gress recently held in San Francisco. It is 
printed, as it was actually passed by the Congress, else- 
where in these pages. It is not exactly the program we 
would have devised. It contains too many paragraphs. 
We do not believe that paragraph V is founded upon 
fact. We have little faith that the nations now at war 
would look with any favor upon any possible suggestions 
from neutrals looking toward the end of the war. We 
are of the opinion that paragraph VI presents a plan 
which is impracticable. 

There are valuable features, however, which will help. 
It is true that the President of the United States is de- 
serving of credit for keeping this country out of the 
war. "Costly preparation against hypothetical dangers" 
is a felicitous and illuminating phrase. It seems proper 
that the recipients of special privilege should be re- 
minded of the proprieties relative to representation upon 
the committees of Congress. The indictment against 
war is pertinent and powerful. The program of the 
League to Enforce Peace, especially in section 3, has 
been greatly improved. 

It was well to re-emphasize our hope in the Third 
Hague Conference. Pan-American co-operation in the 
Mexican situation is deservedly mentioned. The merg- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine in a League of Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace is not so clear. The references to our immi- 
gration policy and to women, while important enough, 
seem in the light of our main problem relatively insig- 
nificant. The paragraph referring to universities and 



